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THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 


1. Nose 13. Coronary Band 25. Cannon Bone 
2. Forelock 14. Pastern 26. Knee 

3. Poll 15. Cannon Bone 27. Forearm 

4. Crest and Mane 16. Hock (Tarsus) 28. Breast 

5. Neck 17. Leg (Lower Thigh) 29 Arm 

6. Withers 18. Stifle 30. Shoulder Joint 
7. Loins 19. Flank 31. Shoulder 

8. Point of Hip 20. Ribs 32. Jugular Groove 
9. Hip Joint 91. Elbow 33. Throat 

10. Root of Tail 292. Fetlock 34, Jaw 

11. Thigh (Quarter) 23. Hoof 35. Cheek 

12. Point of Hock 24. Pastern 36. Lower Lip 
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CRUELTY DEFINED 


This article is prompted by the dissatisfaction expressed occasionally by complainants who fail to 
realize that animal law-enforcement agents must be guided and restricted by established laws. Limited 
discomfort is at times interpreted as cruelty. The former can be corrected by persuasion for the most 
part. Compulsion can be invoked only if mistreatment within the legal interpretation of the term exists. 


While some of the detail is, in a strict sense, unrelated to the topic and will prove uninteresting to the 
average reader, it is included because of its possible value to new animal welfare agents or to those 
of limited experience. Due to the fact that there have been published in previous issues of “Our 
Fourfooted Friends” articles dealing with ailments and conditions which must constitute a part of this 
discussion, there will be some repetition. 


HE Massachusetts General Law stipulates: “Whoever overdrives, overloads, drives when over- 
loaded, overworks, tortures, torments, deprives of necessary sustenance, cruelly beats, mutilates or 
kills an animal, or causes or procures an animal to be so overdriven, overloaded, driven when over- 
loaded, overworked, tortured, tormented, deprived of necessary sustenance, cruelly beaten, mutilated or 
killed, and whoever, having the charge or custody of an animal, cruelly drives or works it when unfit for 
labor, or cruelly abandons it, or carries it, or causes it to be carried in or upon a vehicle, or otherwise, in an 
unnecessarily cruel or inhumane manner, or knowingly and wilfully authorizes or permits it to be sub- 
jected to unnecessary torture, suffering, or cruelty of any kind, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or by a fine of not more than two hundred and fifty dollars, or by both such fine and 


imprisonment.” 
* * * 


To appraise cruelty properly the following ques- ing for some animal. Frequently the investiga- 


tions must be considered: tion of a relatively unimportant case results in the 
1. Is the animal suffering? discovery of a serious condition involving another 
2. If so, can it be relieved to a reasonable extent? animal. 
3. Is all possible relief being given? ‘Where there is smoke, there probably is fire.” 


If the answer to all these questions is in the While the old proverb, undoubtedly misquoted, is 
affirmative there is little for an agent to do unless not necessarily literally true in all instances in 
conditions warrant putting the animal away. If — relation to the subject under discussion, neverthe- 
question number two demands a negative answer less the League is guided by that principle. 
the same end should be sought and in most cases For the benefit of those people who hesitate to 
insisted upon. If the reply to number three is report doubtful cases of sick or mistreated crea- 
“no,” and to number one and two “yes,” a viola- tures, the following incident is related: 


tion of the law exists unless for some good reason Late one afternoon an animal protective organi- 
the owner or custodian of the animal] is unable to zation received a telephone report that a pigeon 
render or secure assistance. had been observed sitting on a roof for over an 


To repeat a statement often made—no creature hour without moving. The agent on duty, not 
is considered too unimportant, nor is any location — very seriously impressed, explained that the policy 
considered too distant or remote, to warrant any- of the organization was to respond only to emer- 
thing less than careful investigation of any report gency calls after five o’clock. The complainant 
of cruelty or mistreatment brought tothe attention stated that in her opinion she was dealing with an 
of the League. This policy naturally leads to the emergency “because the pigeon looks so disconso- 
expenditure of some valuable time and effort on  late.”” Because of her insistence the agent, feel- 
complaints which have little basis in so far as re- ing somewhat foolish, made an investigation. He 
ported facts are concerned, but experience proves found the bird in an advanced stage of starvation. 
that failure to consider seriously even seemingly It probably had been on the roof for days, instead 
trivial incidents can result in interminable suffer- of hours, dying slowly from thirst and hunger. 


The legs and wings were hopelessly entangled in a 
piece of string, preventing flight or movement of 
any kind! 

There would be little time left for the investiga- 
tion of serious cases, and its work would soon 
meet with public ridicule, if Animal Rescue League 
agents devoted much time looking for disconsolate 
pigeons, but the story indicates the seriousness of 
failing to be impressed with any evidence of suffer- 
ing on the part of either beasts or birds. 

Many conditions, principally among horses, 
which appear serious to the average citizen do not 
constitute cruelty cases within the legal meaning 
of the term. 

The statute quoted is sufficiently broad to cover 
practically any type of cruelty to any animal, 
large or small, wild or domestic. For the most 
part the terms used do not require further defini- 
tion, but “overdriving,” “overloading,” ‘ overwork- 
ing,” “unnecessary cruelty” and “driving when 
unfit for labor” might be discussed profitably in 
more detail. 

Overdriving, overloading, overworking. Under any 
of these terms the conformation, weight and gen- 
eral physical fitness of each animal must be con- 
sidered in deciding the degree of hardship in- 
volved. While a slender, long-legged horse can 
ordinarily be driven more rapidly and for a longer 
period than the heavier, short-limbed draft ani- 
mal, the latter can pull a heavier load at a slower 
pace fora greater distance. When a horse of either 
type is proceeding under a load of any size at a 
reasonable speed without any appreciable degree 
of discomfort or overexertion he is not “‘over- 
loaded”’ or “‘overdriven.”” On the other hand, even 
an empty wagon could be judged an “overload,” 
or a relatively slow pace “overdriving,”’ for any 
horse which is not physically fit for the work he is 
required to do. By the same token, a horse in 
harness, allowed sufficient stops for water, food, 
and needed rest, can be driven a full working day 
without being “overworked,” while even an hour in 
harness could be interpreted as “overwork” for a 
horse which is ill or otherwise handicapped. This 
could also be considered a violation of the provi- 
sion entitled “driving when unfit for labor.” 

Unnecessary cruelty. Limited and reasonable dis- 
comfort should not be confused with “unnecessary 
cruelty.’ Even a well-fitting harness can be un- 
comfortable on a hot day, and this is indicative 
of the sort of thing a horse may be compelled to 
endure without violation of the law. The absence 
of blankets, and working animals when afflicted 
with back and shoulder galls of certain types and 


in certain locations, are further illustrations of 
border-line conditions likely to confuse those who 
are inclined to report cruelty. 


* * * 


Blankets 


An unblanketed horse may become chilly and 
restless if left standing while the driver delivers a 
quart of milk, but the latter could not be success- 
fully prosecuted under the statute. When the 
temperature is low, or chilly winds prevail, drivers 
are urged, or if weather conditions warrant it they 
are compelled, to provide at least a suitable canvas 
covering for their horses. In fact, on many days 
when men and women would suffer unless wearing 
a heavy coat a canvas blanket rather than a woolen 
one would be more in keeping with the needs of a 
well-conditioned horse. 

During the winter months many failures to 
blanket horses in harness are reported, and it is 
hoped that the practice will continue, even in 
doubtful cases. The knowledge that so large a 
portion of the population is alert in matters per- 
taining to animals is one of the principal factors in 
preventing cruelty to animals. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that even on a cold day horses 
which have been pulling a heavy load or exerting 
sufficiently to ““work up a sweat” should not be 
blanketed immediately upon stopping. For ex- 
ample, it is a fairly safe rule for a driver of a coal 
wagon to leave his team unblanketed until he has 
secured a receipt for the load and has his chute 
placed in the cellar window. Otherwise the mois- 
ture from steaming bodies will saturate the blan- 
kets or congeal on the underside of canvas coverings 
with harmful results to the animals. As soon as 
the horses have cooled down sufficiently they 
should be covered. 


Back and Shoulder Galls 


Back and‘ shoulder galls should be reported 
whenever noted or suspected. Unless they are 
located where pressure from the harness can be 
prevented, horses should be immediately sus- 
pended from work until the galls are completely 
healed. A widely spread gall on the shoulder, if 
not under pressure, is not as painful as one of 
smaller size under the collar or harness. Some of 
the most vicious looking sores, often found on 
growths or tumors on the shoulder, lack extreme 
sensitivity due to the benign nature of the growth 
itself. The owner or custodian of any animal can 
be held responsible for providing reasonable com- 
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fort in all instances, and in the case of galls this 
includes protection from flies and gnats. A heal- 
ing ointment used unsparingly provides needed 
protection and if the wound is open to the air a 
piece of loose fabric should be utilized to reduce 
such annoyance to a minimum. 


Lameness 


The term, ‘“‘lameness,”’ includes any disturbance 
in locomotion. Due to the frequency with which 
it is encountered, it is involved in probably three- 
quarters of the complaints made to the League 
concerning horses. The causes are many, such as 
nail punctures, improper shoeing, structural weak- 
nesses of bones, tendons, or ligaments, contracted 
hoofs and sand cracks; and most conditions are 
painful. Certain types are classed as mechanical. 
For instance, in cases where horses are born with 
one leg slightly shorter than another no pain or 
suffering is experienced. Other types of painless 
lameness are due to bone growths, usually found 
around joints, which interfere mechanically with 
the use of the limb. These growths, as a rule, 
are unsightly, but a horse with such a defect is 
ordinarily fit for certain kinds of labor. In all 
types of lameness, except “founder,” rest and time 
are imperative if a cure is to be effected, and in all 
cases it is wise to seek veterinary advice. 


The following will be discussed: Shoe Boils, 
Capped Hocks, Capped Knees, Curb, Chestnuts, 
Elephantiasis, Ringbone, Sidebone, Spavin, Sti- 
fling, Stringhalt, Sprained Tendons, Splint, Lami- 
nitis (Founder), Corns, Nail punctures, Quittor, 
Thoroughpin, Thrush, Dislocated Fetlock, Wind 
Galls, Bog Spavins, Contracted Heels, Quarter 
Cracks, Center Cracks, Sand Cracks and Navicular 
Disease. 


* * * 


Shoe Boils (6). These large growths, found at 
the elbow—more specifically, where the leg joins 
the body—usually result from friction caused by 
the hind foot striking and pressing against the el- 
bow when the animal is in a lying position. After 
weeks of such contact, chronic inflammation is 
produced resulting in serious enlargement. Even 
when open, they are relatively painless but fre- 
quently grow to such proportions as to necessitate 
removal through surgery. 


* * * 


Capped Hocks (4). On the point of the hock or 


second joint of the hind leg of a horse are found 
capped hocks in the form of growths or caps. 
They, too, lack extreme sensitivity but are re- 
ported frequently. The cause is chronic inflam- 


1. Ringbone 6. Shoe Boil 10. Poll Evil 
2. Sidebone 7. Stifling 11. Sit Fast 
3. Spavin 8A. Saddle Galls 12. Splint 
4. Capped Hock 8B. Shoulder Galls 13. Quittor 
§. Sprained Tendons 9. Fistula of the Withers 
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mation which induces large amounts of scar tissue 
and an increased amount of synovial fluid in the 
structures about the point of the hock. 


x *K xX 


Capped Knees. Capped Knee is indicated by a 
swelling which in cases of long duration becomes 
a hard, fibrous mass on the point of the knee. It 
is due to pressure or repeated injury caused by 
lying down or falling with the forefeet under the 
body. While unsightly in the average case a 
minimum of suffering is experienced. 


* * * 


Curb. This is a swelling on the back of the hind 
leg of a horse just behind the lowest part of the 
hock joint due to strain or rupture of the ligament, 
and it generally causes lameness. If an animal 
does not limp, even though the enlargement is 
pronounced, it can be assumed with some degree 
of safety that no suffering is involved. 


* * OX 


Chestnuts. ‘These are small, round or oval horny 
callosities on the inner side of the fore and hind legs 
of a horse. They are vestiges of the first toe. 
Geologists have found fossil remains which indicate 
that the prehistoric horse had five toes. Chest- 
nuts are presumed to be absolutely painless unless 
rendered so by friction or accident. 


* * * 


Elephantiasis. ‘This is a disease in which the 
skin of one or more legs becomes enormously 
thickened and hard, rough and fissured like an 
elephant’s hide. The cause is inflammation and 
obstruction of the lymphatics. In horses the 
affected leg frequently increases to twice its nor- 
mal size interfering seriously with the free use of 
the limb. Because of the extreme abnormality 
involved it would be surprising if such cases were 
not reported promptly, despite the fact that it is 
a question if even discomfort is experienced by an 
animal so afflicted. 


* * x 


Ringbone (1). Ringbone is an enlargement of 
bone around the coronary band caused by inflam- 
mation of the joint surface of the feet and the 
attachments of the ligaments holding together the 
surfaces of the phalangeal joints. Associated with 
this inflammation is a production of bony-like 
tissue in the inflamed areas which eventually unites 
the bones, solidifying the joint. During the early 


stages of the inflammation, and until the union 
of the joint is complete, considerable pain is ex- 
perienced by the animal. Ringbone is always 
considered an unsoundness, but after the fever sub- 
sides, even though the growth is pronounced, little 
if any discomfort is experienced. 

This type of lameness is ordinarily seen in draft 
animals. ‘The cause is thought to be associated 
with an improper balance of calcium salts in the 
diet plus extreme concussion on the hoofs, conse- 
quently being found primarily in animals which 
do heavy draft work and pound hard pavements 
day after day. 


* * * 


Sidebone (2). Thisis a bony growth or bone-like 
tissue caused by inflammation of the cartilages in 
the lateral (outerside) posterior (hind) part of the 
hoof, usually a fore foot. To a certain extent it 
resembles ringbone and reduces the free movement 
of the foot causing considerable pain. As in the 
case of ringbone, the growth will remain but the 
pain frequently subsides. 


* * * 


Spavin (3). Spavin is a disease of the hock 
marked by a bony enlargement on the inside of 
the leg and is caused by a sprain or violent effort. 
It is an inflammation of the bones which form the 
joint and is accompanied by a productive type of 
inflammation which causes severe pain and usually 
results in a uniting of the bones. Many horses so 
afflicted never lie down. The growth always re- 
mains, but in some cases the painful stage passes. 
Absence of fever indicates lack of suffering. 


er eur 


Stifling (7). The stifle is the next joint above 
the hock and near the flank. Stifling is a condition 
affecting the stifle joint of a horse (which corre- 
sponds to the knee joint) in which the patella or 
knee-cap dislocates and becomes lodged over the 
end of the thigh bone. This condition arises 
when there is a slight stretching of the ligaments of 
the knee-cap, this stretching allowing the knee-cap 
to rise higher than it should normally. The knee- 
cap, when risen in this abnormal position, will 
hook or lock over an elevation of the thigh bone. 
When this occurs it is necessary to extend the 
affected leg as extremely as possible and gently 
massage the stifle off the thigh bone. Once a 
horse has been stifled, the condition is apt to re- 
occur. A long rest should be given following re- 
placement of the stifle. 
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Stringhalt. The cause of stringhalt is not gen- 
erally known. It is characterized by an exagger- 
ated lifting motion of a hind leg, possibly resulting 
from a shortening of the ligaments of the patella. 
It is held by some authorities to be a purely nerv- 
ous afHiction. While the condition is serious, 
frequently chronic, it is attended with little or 
no suffering even in advanced stages. 


* * * 


Sprained Tendons (5). Sprained tendon, as the 
term implies, refers to a stretching and bruising of 
the tendons on the back surfaces of the legs of 
horses. This condition usually is seen where ex- 
cessive strain is put on these structures, especially 
in hunters, racers and polo ponies. The tendons 
are stretched because of the strain, and acute in- 
flammation and pain result. Nothing but very 
light work should be required of a horse so afflicted 
and that only after a prolonged rest. 


ee 


Splint (12). Splint isa bony enlargement on the 
cannon bone from the knee down to about the 
lower third of the bone. Ordinary splints occur 
on the inside of the leg. It is a productive type of 
inflammation, causing pain and is indicated by 
lameness. 


* * * 


Laminitis (Founder). Laminitis, or “founder,” 
as it is frequently called, is an acute condition in 
which there is production of serum or lymph-like 
material between the sensitive laminal tissues of 
the hoof and the hard non-sensitive horn. The 
cause of this condition is not thoroughly under- 
stood, but it is thought to be digestive in origin. 
It is usually found in animals which have eaten an 
excessive amount of grain. ‘“‘Founder”’ is also 
seen in horses which have been exposed to drafts 
or have been allowed to drink their fill of cold 
water when they are very warm and then permitted 
to stand until they have cooled off. It is charac- 
terized by fever, excessive tenderness of the af- 
fected feet, often followed by dropped soles and 
other serious pathological changes within the 
horny hoof. This condition causes extreme pain 
and frequently results in chronic lameness. Mild 
exercise is often found to be beneficial, but a veteri- 
narian should be consulted. 


* * x 


Corns. According to severity and character, 
corns are classified as dry, moist and suppurative, 


and generally create lameness. They are caused 
by stepping on a stone or other small, hard object, 
or from contraction of the heel of the foot. Of a 
yellow or red tinge, they are usually located in the 
angle of the sole toward the heel in the fore foot. 
The bruised area must be protected, corn flesh 
removed with a curette, and tincture of iodine 
applied. A suitable antiseptic on a piece of gauze 
should be applied to the wound and the foot 
bandaged. 


* * * 


Other injuries to the sole of the foot. Any sharp 
object may produce a foot injury, resulting in ex- 
treme pain and lameness. Nail punctures are the 
most common cause of this type of injury.  Io- 
dine, or similar remedy, should be applied promptly 
and a veterinarian called to take preventive meas- 
ures against tetanus, or lockjaw, as it is commonly 
designated. 


* * * 


Quittor (13). Quittor is a disease of the feet. 
There are two types: Cartilaginous Quittor is an 
inflammation of the lateral cartilage of the foot 
leading to suppuration and the formation of one 
or more abscesses above the coronet. It runs a 
chronic course causing marked lameness and _ re- 
sponds slowly to treatment. Cutaneous Quittor is 
an inflammation of the soft tissues Just above the 
hoof with suppuration and sloughing of the skin 
followed by the formation of granulation tissue. 
Surgical attention must be given in both in- 
stances. 


* * * 


Thoroughpin. This is a synovial dilation just 
above the hock on both sides of the leg. There is 
usually an oval swelling on each side of the leg 
suggestive of a pin thrust through and may cause 
painful lameness. 


* * * 


Thrush. Thrush is a term designating necrosis 
or degeneration of the frog of the foot. This con- 
dition arises in animals which spend considerable 
time standing in manure or filth, the actual condi- 
tion being due to a filth-borne bacteria. The 
frog becomes soft and decaying in appearance and 
the animal goes lame. Treatment consists in re- 
moving the horse from filthy paddocks and stalls, 
carefully curetting away all necrotic material from 
the frog, and applying five per cent formaldehyde 
compresses. 
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Dislocated Fetlock. Dislocation of the fetlock 
of a horse refers to a dismembering of the bones 
forming the fetlock joint, usually of a fore foot. 
This condition, generally occurring in steeple- 
chasing, hunting and racing animals, is caused by 
extreme pressure being applied to any one of the 
four feet, the entire impact of the animal’s weight 
coming down on the side rather than on the sole of 
the foot. If the dislocation is a severe one with the 
tendons being badly sprained and stretched, it is 
possible that the animal will never again be useful 
for the purpose intended. However, if the tendons 
and ligaments about the fetlock are just slightly 
stretched and the dislocation is a very transient 
one, repair may be sufficient to enable the animal to 
be used for his intended purpose. ‘Treatment con- 
sists in reducing the dislocation if it does not snap 
back into place spontaneously, rest, application of 
mild counter-irritants, massage, and, in severe 
cases, splintage; the splint being only knee high. 
Horses do not willingly tolerate splintage, especially 
if the knee and hock are immobilized by the splint. 
Care should be taken that the leg is well padded 
and that the animal’s quarters are well bedded. 


* * * 


Wind Galls. These are soft enlargements or 
synovial swellings generally found between the 
fetlock joint and the hock, usually and commonly 
on the hind leg. ‘They are so called because they 
were formerly presumed to contain air. To all 
appearances they are not painful. 


* * * 


Bog Spavins. These are soft swellings which 
appear on the inner surface of the hock and can 
best be described as distention of the synovial sac 
with accumulation of joint fluid. They are seldom 
if ever painful. 

* * * 


Contracted Heels. They are caused by a shrink- 
ing of the wall of the quarter of the hoof preventing 
proper expansion producing pressure on the soft 
structures with more or less painful lameness. 
Conditions of this type are frequently termed 
*hoof-bound.” 

* * * 


Quarter Cracks, Center Cracks and Sand Cracks. 
The designation “‘quarter’’ or “‘center”’ indicates 
the location of a crack on a hoof which frequently 
causes painful lameness. A quarter crack is found 
in the heel, and a center crack in the front or near 
the front of the hoof. At times they are both re- 


ferred to as sand cracks, due to the fact that sand 
and dirt lodge within them, adding to the dis- 
comfort in some instances. Relief can be given by 
having the shoes reset by a qualified blacksmith, 
but a horse suffering from a cracked hoof should be 
worked very moderately, if at all, until the hoof 
has grown out and is expertly trimmed beyond the 
highest point of injury. 


* * * 


Navicular Disease. This disease is characterized 
by inflammation of the navicular bone, which is 
located behind the joint between the coronary and 
coffin bone in the foot, and usually also of the ten- 
don passing beneath it and of its bursa—a sae 
containing fluid formed as a result of pressure. 
It affects the fore feet principally and is a chronic 
condition and very painful. 


* * * 


Nerving 

Nerving, or severing of nerve trunks, is an op- 
eration generally performed upon old horses of 
negligible commercial value, due to incurable 
and painful lameness in the hoof caused by some 
chronic foot disorder. The nerves which carry the 
sensations of pain to the brain are cut, thereby 
enabling the horse to work for a time without pain. 
Since the sensation, but not the cause of pain, is 
removed, each step taken increases damage to the 
foot. Nutrition to the limb below the point of the 
operation is impaired when the trophic nerve sup- 
ply iscut. The diameter of the small blood vessels 
is controlled by the nerve supply and the circula- 
tion is altered. Very frequently, in horses which 
have been nerved the nutrition to the foot has been 
damaged to the point where eventually the hoof 
drops off from the internal structures of the foot. 
In other words, the horse just steps out of his hoof. 
This sequel does not always follow the operation, 
but is prone to do so in nerved horses which have 
continued to work upon pavements. ‘This danger 
is not so great in nerved horses working in fields. 
Most animal protective organizations disapprove 
this operation. 


* * * 


Castration 


Most male horses are castrated rather early in 
life. The operation is now being done under local 
anaesthesia, with a minimum of discomfort and 
risk. Castration of a colt causes it to develop into 
an animal with some of the physical characteristics 
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of both sexes. Its skeletal development is more 
like that of a mare than that of a stallion. The 
head and neck are smaller, and at full growth the 
animal is likely to be somewhat smaller in appear- 
ance than a natural male. He is much more trac- 
table, and ordinarily has no tendency toward 
viciousness or treachery, characteristics which are 
not at all uncommon in stallions. His tempera- 
ment makes him the ideal work or riding horse. 
These reasons are held to justify the operation, but 
in some European countries stallions are freely 
used for farm work and delivery purposes with no 
complications arising. 


* * x 


There are a number of cruel practices, or prac- 
tices of which some features constitute mistreat- 
ment, which should be discussed briefly. Despite 
the rough nature, and in some cases painful results, 
they are backed by a semblance of legality at 
least. 


Horse Racing 


The racing years of a thoroughbred are limited 
in number. The necessary speed and stamina is 
found in the three-year-old, which means that the 
colt is undergoing training at a very tender age and 
is called upon to expend the final ounce of physical 
effort time after time while still a youngster. His 
racing life is relatively brief, but so strenuous that 
when sold into service of another sort he has paid 
the penalty of sprained tendons and sown the seed 
which results in other forms of foot and leg ail- 
ments. In other words, he faces weary years 
ahead, handicapped by the penalty exacted for 
winning cash prizes fot the professional gambler 
and “the public on holiday.” 

Probably greater cruelty is involved where horses 
are forced to race after they have passed the age 
where they should be retired. 

In numerous instances drugs are administered 
to stimulate horses to greater effort or to slow them 
down in the interest of sure-thing betting, and the 
practice would be more general were it not for the 
supervision of narcotic agents and the presence of 
humane officers. A knowledge of conditions and 
improper practices should determine the attitude 
of right-thinking men and women as it relates to 
both horse and dog racing. 


* * * 


Horse Shows 


Here again the picture is not all it seems to the 
average spectator. In the name of sport, horses 


are forced by fear of physical abuse to make the 
high jumps. They know what it is to be prodded 
behind the scenes so that the risk of a broken leg or 
neck by jumping becomes secondary to their minds. 
Certainly there are natural jumpers and horses 
which enjoy it all and willingly take the risks, but 
a pole twelve feet long, plentifully studded with 
nails, which was confiscated at a principal horse 
show, is mute evidence of the claim made. 

Friendly competition, under good auspices where 
horses are judged on the basis of good points ac- 
quired by careful breeding and not by a surgical 
operation, is not to be confused with the commer- 
cial show which demands frequent shipment from 
one locality to another and from one more or less 
disinterested handler to another. 


*k * x 


Tail Setting 


When fashion calls for cutting the heavy tail 
muscles of a show horse and strapping the injured 
appendage to a curved bustle, in order to acquire 
the arched effect deemed so necessary in the pur- 
suit of a blue ribbon, horse shows and everything 
connected with them descend to a low level. This 
is not border-line cruelty. It is the real thing, yet 
but few states forbid it, and in those which ban the 
practice certificates are accepted from dishonest 
veterinarians stating that the operation was found 
necessary due to some imperfection, thus legal- 
izing it. 

Kk Ok Ox 


Tail Docking 


This operation is not so severe as tail setting, 
but in a large number of cases it, too, is done to 
conform to a silly fashion. Dealers in certain 
breeds claim docking is necessary, especially in 
brood mares, but the claim is false. The following 
story published in Paris Miroir du Monde (Read- 
er’s Digest) indicates the need of a natural tail for 
any horse: 


“A roadside sign in Normandy reads, ‘Pasture 
your horse here. Short-tailed horses, 10 cents a day; 
long-tailed horses, 20 centsaday.’ A local peasant, 
asked to explain the distinction, answered: ‘A short- 
tailed horse is bothered all the time by flies. To 
shake them off he has to use his head, and while 
doing that he can’t eat. A long-tailed horse can 
handle the situation with his tail, without raising 
his mouth from the grass. The men of Normandy 
would never pay as much for grazing a short-tailed 
horse as a long-tailed one.” 
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Pin or Point Firing and Line Firing 


Pin, or Point, Firing is the term used to describe 
an operation performed on race horses, jumpers 
and polo ponies, principally. Its object is to 
strengthen the tendons on the posterior aspect of 
the fore limbs. These tendons frequently become 
inflamed and weakened, due to the type of work to 
which these horses are subjected. The operation 
is the insertion of a heated metal pin, somewhat 
larger in diameter than the lead of a pencil, through 
the skin, fascia, and sometimes the tendon sheath, 
into the substance of the tendon itself. Little pain 
accompanies the operation, as good results are 
obtained only when the points are carefully placed, 
which is impossible except under anaesthesia. 
Line Firing is a less radical procedure. It is the 
burning of lines about one inch long, perpendicular 
to the course of the tendons, both laterally and 
medially, under local anaesthesia. 

The physiological basis for these operations lies 
in the fact that tendons, which are made up almost 
entirely of dense, fibrous, white connective tissue, 
contain a minimum of blood vessels. They are 
fed to a great extent from lymphatic circulation. 
Burning is an intense type of irritation and cre- 
ates a network of small capillaries which carry 
added nourishment to the weakened parts, thereby 
increasing the speed and completeness of healing. 
These operations have the desired effect, perhaps 
not entirely due to the firing, but, to some degree, 
to the fact that a horse which has been fired is 
rested following the operation for a period of six or 
more weeks. Rest itself is an important factor in 
the production of strengthened tendons. It is to 
be regretted that anything more radical than se- 
lective breeding is considered necessary to produce 
the desired results. 

* * Ox 


Rodeos and Circuses 


Occasional wild-animal acts included in circus 
performances necessitate supervision by animal 
welfare agents. However, mistreatment of ani- 
mals in such shows does not remotely approach 
the ecruelties involved in the rodeos, which have 
attained such popularity in recent years. 

Calf roping, wild horse riding, steer wrestling, 
wild cow milking contests, and many other features 
result in broken horns, legs, necks and other severe 
injuries. These abuses, in addition to the beat- 
ings, kicking, and the misuse of electric prod poles 
which take place in the chutes and pens behind 
them, demand that united action be undertaken by 


humane organizations within whose jurisdictional 
limits such performances are given, the ultimate 
goal to be the elimination or drastic modification 


of the rodeo. 
* * * 


Animals in Motion Pictures 


None of the stories previously published of the 
extreme abuse which has been introduced into the 
creation of motion pictures has been exaggerated. 
Horses have been thrown with such violence as to 
break both legs and necks. They have been 
forced to jump from cliffs with like result. Elec- 
trical shocks have been utilized to make a lion 
roar and countless other atrocities have been vis- 
ited upon both large and small creatures for 
entertainment purposes. 

For a long time producers were deaf to requests, 
pleadings and threats, and a representative of The 
American Humane Association was finally sent to 
take up permanent residence in Hollywood. He 
was empowered to adopt all necessary means to 
bring an end to these cruelties. He has estab- 
lished cordial relations with the producers. All 
stories in which animals are to be used are sub- 
mitted to him for approval. He or his men are 
present when such pictures are taken. Objection- 
able features are eliminated. The use of the Fly- 
ing W and other tripping devices has been dis- 
continued. 

* * * 


Pulling Contests 


Horse and oxen pulling contests have been popu- 
lar attractions at County Fairs for many years. 
When conducted under the supervision of qualified 
judges, who have established reasonable rules gov- 
erning them and who enforce the regulations 
strictly and impartially, they cannot be termed 
cruel. True, each animal is required to exert 
every ounce of strength in order to pull stone-laden 
sleds a certain distance or to register pulling 
strength on a dial, but they are frequently required 
to do the same thing when engaged in heavy work. 
Continued exertion of this character would even- 
tually result in some of the types of lameness al- 
ready discussed, but short periods of heavy work 
on the part of a well-conditioned animal would be 
preferable to long, exhausting labor for a long pe- 
riod of time. Beating or slashing with a whip, 
over the head especially, is a favorite device of 
drivers competing in pulling contests unless pre- 
vented by the judges. If this, or any other ex- 
treme practice is introduced or allowed, judges 
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as well as drivers can be considered as violators of 
anti-cruelty laws. 
* * * 


General Comment 


Many diseases and conditions affecting horses 
will not be touched upon in this article inasmuch 
as they cannot be related specifically to the topic 
of what constitutes cruelty. Exception is made to 
permit discussion of Heaves, Fistula, Poll Evil and 
Sit Fast because of the frequency with which these 
ailments are met. Glanders is rarely encountered 
except during epidemics, but it is included because 
of the extreme virulence of the disease and of the 
necessity for recognizing it in order to prevent 
disaster. Agents and others who may be inter- 
ested in a more complete discussion of the common 
ailments of horses are invited to send for a copy 
of the August, 1940 issue of Our FourRFooTED 


FRIENDS. 
x * * 


Heaves 


Heaves is a condition affecting the lungs of 
horses in which there is a degeneration of the tissue 
supporting the so-called air sacs of the lung and the 
elastic connective tissue of the lung. It is thought 
to be brought about by excessive amounts of hard 
work, poor nutrition and, in some cases, dusty and 
extremely poor roughage over a long period of time. 

Respiration consists of an inspiratory and ex- 
piratory phase. The former is accompanied by 
contraction of the diaphragm and one set of costal 
muscles, while expiration ordinarily is a matter of 
relaxation of these same sets of muscles and is com- 
paratively a passive motion. In a case of heaves, 
where the normal elasticity of the lungs is gone and 
where the aeration surface is considerably lessened, 
it is necessary for the animal to contract his ab- 
dominal musculature in order to force air from the 
lungs. After a heavy animal has exercised for a 
short time and becomes in a state of oxygen debt, 
or air hungry, it becomes necessary for him to very 
forcibly contract his abdominal muscles, thus as 
quickly as possible forcing the air from his lungs 
so that the necessary respiratory movement can be 
completed. This results in a very audible breath- 
ing or heavy sound, hence the name. 

Once the disease has developed it is imperative 
that he do no hard labor. It is important that his 
food be kept dust free and of very good quality. It 
is wise to wet the food down, especially hay, before 
it is given. Various medical agents will help, but 
there is no cure for the condition—merely control. 


Fistula of the Withers (9), Poll Evil (10), 
and Sit Fast (11) 


These are conditions arising from an infection 
and necrosis of the large ligament or band of elastic 
connective tissue attached to the spines of the 
thoracic vertebrae and to the poll region of a 
horse’s head. They are thought to be due to sev- 
eral causes. Some authorities believe that a par- 
ticular bacteria is the cause, others that an angle- 
worm-like parasite is responsible, while still others 
think it is a non-specific inflammation resulting 
from a bruise or injury. 

Poll Evil” is found at the uppermost portion 
of the poll, “Sit Fast” at the point on the neck 
where the collar rests, and Fistula of the Withers 
at the highest point of the withers. 

In all of these conditions there is a swelling 
and in many instances a wound. In all cases the 
horse should be taken from work and veterinary 
assistance summoned. The treatment will depend 
upon the severity of the case. Surgical interven- 
tion is usually necessary. 


* * * 


Glanders 

Glanders is a highly contagious disease which 
may be communicated to man as well as to other 
animals, except bovines. It is characterized by 
inflammation of the mucous membrane, especially 
of the nose, and results in a constant discharge of 
sticky fluid and in enlargement of the glands 
beneath and within the lower jaw. 

Farcy is the cutaneous form of glanders, charac- 
terized by ulcerating enlargements upon the skin 
and subcutis of the head and legs. 

Farcy Buds are hard, prominent cutaneous swell- 
ings which accompany Farey. They are due to 
obstruction and inflammation of lymphatic vessels 
followed by ulceration. 


* * * 


The most valuable humane agents are those who 
are fortified with a broad knowledge of the dis- 
eases, ailments and imperfections of animals of all 
species, and a prime requisite is sound judgment 
as to what can be termed mistreatment in a general 
sense as differentiated from cruel practices as 
interpreted by law. 

Poor, or tight-fitting harnesses, flapping blind- 
ers, tight straps and chains, tight-fitting shoes, 
shoes with uneven calks, smooth shoes in icy 
weather, jerking the reins or other rough tenden- 
cies, use of harsh bits, tight check rains, improper 
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feeding, watering and grooming practices, and de- 
nial of veterinary care, including treatment of the 
teeth, when needed, suggest conditions which war- 
rant prosecution when peaceful means of correction 
fail. 

Horseback riding is growing in popularity every 
day. A two-hundred-pound rider on the back of 
a light or poorly conditioned horse may be violat- 
ing the anti-cruelty law as truly as though he were 
indulging in a more spectacular type of mistreat- 
ment. The proprietor of a riding academy or 
rental school is guilty of contributing to an act of 
cruelty if he knowingly rents a horse which is 
unfit for the service required of it. 


* * * 


Other Livestock 


Anything less than reasonable good care (care 
beyond the ability of the owner or custodian of an 
animal in case of ailments demanding professional 
attention) is cruelty unless there are extenuating 
circumstances. Nevertheless, conditions involv- 
ing animals equally serious in themselves as those 
commented upon in connection with horses, do not 
necessarily constitute cruelty. 

A case in point is lameness. A temporarily 
crippled horse and cow in a pasture, able to regu- 
late their own movements, are in the same cate- 
gory. The disability in both cases may be ex- 
tremely painful, but if it is of such a nature that 
recovery can be expected without professional 
attention or expert care, cruelty, as interpreted by 
law, does not necessarily exist. The violation 
would occur if the horse were compelled to work 
and the misery thereby increased. 

Due to the difference in type of service required 
of other animals it will not be necessary to analyze 
specific infirmities to the same extent. However, 
former issues of Our FourrooTeD FRIENDS are 
available for those who might be interested in 
studying disorders of cattle, swine, canaries, par- 
rots and goldfish. Unfortunately those issues 
which dealt with dogs and cats are exhausted. 


* * * 


Cattle, Sheep and Swine 

Unless weather conditions are extreme it is difh- 
cult to state just when exposure to the elements 
establishes a case of cruelty. It depends to a 
large extent upon the hardihood of the individuai 
animal and whether or not it has become inured to 
high or low temperatures, as the case may be. In 
some of the western states cattle are denied any 
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semblance of protection other than that afforded 
by hills, gullies and timber tracts. If permitted to 
roam over a sufficiently large territory some such 
buffer can be found, and by heading in to the wind 
and herding closely together some degree of com- 
fort is possible. In small, fenced-in areas in the 
northern states the problem is more acute and 
even a well-constructed windbreak provides in- 
sufficient shelter during most of the winter. Good 
judgment must be exercised in determining the 
degree of suffering. 

Agents of the Erie County 8. P. C. A. were called 
to investigate the case of two horses within a few 
miles of Buffalo, New York, which were forced to 
remain out-of-doors during a particularly severe 
winter. They belonged to an Indian farmer, who 
was confined in a hospital with a broken leg, and 
were receiving absolutely no care. A large hay- 
stack in the center of the corral provided their 
food needs and afforded some protection against 
the wind, and a heavy covering of snow proved 
adequate as a water supply. 

The Indian had filled the barn with farm ma- 
chinery and nailed the door shut, leaving the horses 
outside. After a lot of heavy work, the agents re- 
versed the situation. Drawing on the haystack, 
they prepared a bed knee-deep in each stall. Con- 
trary to expectations the horses refused to enter 
until driven in, and they had to be let out again 
promptly to prevent them from kicking out the 
wall. The door was then staked open and daily 
inspections were made, but the horses preferred the 
wind and storms even during the night, to the 
comfort of the barn for the balance of the winter. 

In this case no one could have been charged with 
neglect. However, with the possible exception of 
the large western rancher, cattlemen and custodi- 
ans of animals in general in areas which experience 
severe winters should be required to provide pro- 
tection from the weather. This applies to pet ani- 
mals, as well as livestock in general. 


* * * 


Dehorning of Cattle. Dehorning of cattle is done 
to reduce danger to other animals. Horns are fre- 
quently responsible for nasty skin wounds or irrep- 
arable damage to the eyes of animals with which 
they come in contact. The dehorning operation 
usually takes place at the age of one year, by 
means of a clipper or dehorning saw, both being 
used without the aid of anaesthesia. Within the 
past few years, however, a nerve blocking tech- 
nique has been developed which eliminates the 
pain from this operation. Otherwise the mechani- 
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cal dehorning of cattle is painful and severe. A 
more humane method is that of chemically treating 
the “horn buttons” of calves during the first few 
days of life. This relatively painless procedure 
destroys the horn-producing layer of skin, thereby 
causing the animal to mature without the develop- 
ment of horns. This process is becoming more 
general as livestock men learn of its virtues. The 
discomfort manifested by the chemical process is 
almost negligible compared with that of removing 
horns already developed. 


* * * 


Ringing Bulls. The bull ring, foreed through 
the thin membrane of the nose and fastened in 
place, is considered one safe means of dealing with 
this, probably our most dangerous, domestic ani- 
mal. For no apparent reason he will at times 
attack any person within reach. This is especially 
true when he is at large or being handled with a 
halter. A pole, four to eight feet in length, at- 
tached to the ring removes most of the danger in 
managing even the most vicious bull. He should 
never be tied by the ring because in his efforts to 
repel flies he may tear it out, with dangerous and 
painful results. He should always be tied with a 
sturdy halter, or a chain collar, and the ring used 
only for the purpose of handling him. ‘The opera- 
tion of inserting the ring is a comparatively minor 
one, and when properly done frequently results in 


no loss of blood. 
x * x 


Branding. Horses and cattle raised on the open 
ranges of the west would lose their identity without 
some permanent distinguishing mark. In order 
that owners may know their animals, individual 
raisers of cattle and horses have their own dis- 
tinctive brands. In the past, branding has been 
done, to a very large extent, with a hotiron. The 
result is a third-degree burn which permanently 
destroys the hair follicles so that when healing 
takes place there remains a hairless area bearing 
certain characteristic letters and figures. Today, 
chemical branding preparations are to a consider- 
able extent supplanting the hot iron. These 
chemicals, likewise, produce a third-degree burn, 
but are probably less painful and certainly easier 
to employ. Necessity has for years been held to 
justify branding, but since a more merciful method 
has been found practical its general adoption 
should be popularized. Leading tanners have 
been recommending the use of chemicals for some 
time, due to the waste leather caused by the red- 
hot iron. 


Castration of Beef Breeds. All males of the beef 
breeds of cattle, and bulls of the dairy type which 
are to be raised for beef, are castrated early in life 
because the operation makes them more docile and 
causes them to feed out to better advantage, mark- 
edly increasing their value as beef animals. Little 
pain or discomfort accompanies the operation. 


* ok Ok 


Castration of Swine. ‘The castration of pigs is 
universally followed in those animals which are 
intended for food purposes. The operation is usu- 
ally performed on young pigs shortly after wean- 
ing time. If properly done, and ordinary sanitary 
precautions are taken, there is little danger of in- 
fection and a very low mortality rate. Scirrhous 
cords quite frequently result when filth gains en- 
trance into the wound. ‘This is due to the preva- 
lence of low-grade infectious organisms of various 
types in pens and yards in which pigs are generally 
kept. 
* * * 

Castration and Docking Lambs. Male lambs 
are usually castrated when only a few days old 
and are docked at the same time. ‘The latter is 
considered advisable from a sanitary point of view 
because the long tail almost invariably becomes 
fouled with excrement. This very frequently leads 
to infestation with various types of fly larvae 
which not only invade the filth but the tissues of 
the animal as well. When tails of young lambs 
are cut at the time of castration, it is relatively 
painless and bloodless. If done in the early 
spring, before flies are prevalent, there is very 
little danger of infection or other serious conse- 
quences. The value of the wool is enhanced as a 
result of the operation, as fewer burrs will acecumu- 
late and less filth will be mixed with the wool. 


* * * 


Bagging. The practice of allowing a cow to 
“bag up” (in other words, not to milk her until 
her udder is full to overflowing) for the purpose of 
impressing prospective buyers with her milk pro- 
duction is quite common. It is not considered 
painful unless carried to an extreme, but consider- 
able discomfort must result. 


* * * 


Transportation Abuses. Overcrowded cars and 
trucks, weak partitions separating species or lack 
of partitions, insufficient or improper bedding, 
steep and fragile loading chutes, the use of prods, 
lack of windbreaks in winter and poor ventilation 
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in hot weather, rough handling in loading and un- 
loading, all constitute or promote cruelty especially 
since Federal regulations permit hauling livestock 
for thirty-six hours at a time without unloading 
for exercise, food or drink. 


* * * 


Immature Calves. Heading the list in point of 
suffering of the animals so transported are calves 
one, two and three days old. Various state laws 
prohibit their sale for food purposes, and some 
states prohibit inter-state shipment but the prac- 
tice persists. Encouraging progress is being made 
in an effort to eliminate the most glaring of 
transportation abuses. 


* * * 


Slaughter. Legalized cruelty is seldom absent 
from the picture from the time an animal starts 
the journey toward the abattoir until after slaugh- 
ter, but unjustified rough handling or any unneces- 
sary practice which contributes toward distress 
may be considered a violation of the anti-cruelty 
code. 

* * * 


Prods, Clubs, ete. At no stage is there a proper 
use for clubs, whips or canes in handling livestock. 
Canvas slappers or slap-jacks contain all the urge 
necessary for hogs, steers or sheep, and it might be 
mentioned profitably that a wet canvas slapper is 
capable of producing a serious bruise. In sorting 
hogs, a pole in the hands of a careful drover might 
be above criticism, but there is every temptation 
to use it improperly. A specially constructed 
broom with a long handle was placed on the market 
a few years ago and rather extensively used for a 
short time. Livestock interests would do well to 
consider its general use. 


* * * 


Electric Prods. The ordinary electric prod pole 
consists of two stout electrodes protruding from 
the end of a cylindrical container and connected 
with two one and one-half volt dry batteries, the 
voltage output of which is stepped up by means of 
a coil or series of coils. 

In general, they are not recommended as a 
means of handling livestock. Even a slight shock 
has a tendency to cause cattle to lunge forward 
against the side or end of a truck or car, causing 
bruises and other injuries. Their misuse is a gross 
cruelty and cannot be condemned sufficiently. It 
is a common practice to tamper with prods of light 


voltage to increase their output and to apply 
electrodes to tender and moist parts of the body. 

Upon request of the Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association of Ohio, an interesting report on the 
use of the electric prod pole was recently made by 
George Kuhn, Counsellor for certain humane soci- 
eties in Ohio. It fully justifies the objections to 
their use: 


‘We had the privilege of consulting with the Di- 
rector of the Tanners’ Research Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, who 
approached us with reference to some damaged 
hides that had been transmitted to them for research 
work; that is, to determine the cause of the marks 
on these hides which were giving them much con- 
cern. The marks were made with an instrument 
which had two prongs, and were invariably in series 
of two, creating the impression that a tool with two 
dull prongs was used. We worked with Dr. 
O'Flaherty to find the cause because we were in- 
terested in the inhumane angle of the problem. 
Our officers soon found a trucker who was using an 
instrument called an electric prod, the effect of 
which caused the animal to jump high in the air or 
forward and land upon other animals creating dam- 
age which is not apparent to the cattle buyer and 
which would only be known after the animal was 
slaughtered and dressed. We confiscated the prod 
pole, which was a homemade implement, and it was 
immediately tested for its output and effect on a 
ham. The tests were made wholly by disinterested 
persons in the presence of Dr. O'Flaherty. 

“Asa result of this proceeding we came into con- 
flict with the stockyards company officials which 
resulted in a meeting of stockvards men, drovers, 
S.P.C.A. agents and attorneys representing all con- 
cerned. The stockyards companies, which were 
selling to drovers a factory-made type of prod, dis- 
played a spirit of codperation and offered the use 
of one of these for the same tests. The results 
brought forth the same burns, but a higher voltage 
output. It was then decided that the use of these 
prods be discontinued, and the stockyards com- 
panies agreed to discontinue their sale.” 


Unsanitary Hog Lots. The matter of swine 
sanitation has an important bearing on many of 
the contagious, parasitic, and nutritional disorders 
of swine. These animals are instinctively clean, 
and if given an opportunity will live under very 
hygienic conditions. It is true that they wallow 
in the mire to cool themselves and to provide a 
protection against insects, and search for food in 
any puddle, but the too common filthiness of pig- 
sties is the fault of owners rather than occupants. 
Far too often they are kept year after year in the 
same hog lot, or pigsty, where diseases live and 
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multiply—with the result that they become an 
ever-increasing source of trouble to each succeeding 
generation of animals. Ideally, swine should live 
for only a few months on a given plot of ground. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of swine 
sanitation is the McLean County System devel- 
oped in McLean County, Illinois. Briefly, it 
works as follows: 

The brood sows after having been immunized 
against cholera and freed from external and inter- 
nal parasites are washed to remove parasite ova 
from their bodies and immediately moved to clean 
portable colony houses. Here the pigs are born in 
clean pens on land that has not been contaminated 
by the droppings of swine for over an extended 
period. The portable houses are moved fre- 
quently during the first four months of the life of a 
young pig. At this period the young, very well 
developed, immunized to cholera and almost ready 
for market, are moved back to the hog lot for the 
fattening process. In the McLean County Sys- 
tem each sow and her litter are kept to themselves. 
This does much to minimize the disease problems 
of young swine, and breeders would do well to look 
further into this system. 

Most complaints of mistreatment of swine are 
based upon alleged unsanitary conditions, but it 
must be kept in mind that unless actual pain or 
mistreatment is indicated by the animals them- 
selves, or conditions promise development to that 
end, a charge of cruelty could not be sustained. 
Animal protection statutes, however, demand 
proper shelter for swine as well as other species. 


* * * 


Dogs, Cats, Cattle and Mares 


Spaying. The spaying of dogs and cats is quite 
common but is frequently questioned from an ethi- 
cal and humane standpoint. The operation is 
performed for the twofold purpose of preventing 
reproduction and removing the annoyance which 
accompanies the seasonal periods of the female. 
In his natural state the male of these species, if 
running free, is certain to make a nuisance of him- 
self in the vicinity of a home in which there is a 
female in season. For the comfort of the neigh- 
borhood, and in the interest of maintaining and 
increasing the popularity of family pets, the op- 
eration is to be recommended except in individuals 
that are to be kept for breeding purposes. It is 
almost invariably successful. Rarely, if ever, does 
the operation change the temperament of the ani- 
mal, but slightly excessive weight may follow in 
later years. 


Cattle, particularly beef cattle, are spayed for 
the purpose of improving the quality of the meat 
and to increase the rate of gain and smoothness 
which fattening produces. It is occasionally prac- 
ticed in the case of valuable milch cows with 
ovarian disorders which cannot otherwise be cor- 
rected, but is of little value except that it elimi- 
nates a constant state of oestrum, thereby per- 
mitting the animal to graze peacefully with others 
in the herd and to continue as a milk producer 
until her yield becomes low enough to warrant 
disposal for beef. 

The spaying of mares is seldom done except in 
animals that develop abnormal behavior of a 
sexual nature, usually accompanied by viciousness 


and treachery. 
* * * 


Poultry 


Extreme good judgment must be exercised in 
evaluating conditions which involve cruel treat- 
ment to poultry. Mature birds are able to stand 
very cold weather with a fair degree of comfort, 
but they should not be compelled to endure tem- 
peratures which freeze combs and wattles. On 
the other hand, poultry houses should be well 
ventilated in all seasons. 

Transportation. Much abuse is practiced in 
trucking poultry to market. Unless tarpaulins 
are employed as windbreaks and as protection 
from weather on open trucks in summer as well as 
winter, real hardships may exist. This is espe- 
cially true when trucks are driven at high speed. 
The use of coops so low that birds cannot stand 
upright for over an unreasonably long period, 
overcrowding, rough driving and many other care- 
less practices are violations of the anti-cruelty 
statutes. 

* * * 


Rough Handling and Locking Wings. Pulling 
poultry from crates by a leg or a wing, or locking 
wings in order to facilitate weighing, have resulted 
in many convictions. The last named practice 
causes bruises and strained and torn ligaments. 
The bird so abused, however, should be secured 
and examined for evidence of injury before an 
arrest is made. 

* * * 


Plucking. The removal of feathers before a 
fowl is rendered insensible is a more or less com- 
mon practice and there should be no hesitation in 
making arrests in such cases. Electric stunning 
and sticking machines have been perfected. Large 
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slaughtering establishments, and others who claim 
the slower method of sticking and bleeding to the 
point of unconsciousness interferes too seriously 
with profits, should be compelled to install them. 


* * * 


Battery Chickens. The raising of poultry in 
batteries of cages, mechanically equipped to feed, 
water, clean out waste and roll out the eggs, has 
grown in popularity in recent years. Rickets and 
other diseases were induced by their use in the be- 
ginning, but improvements in feed and feeding 
practices have in large measure overcome this 
objection. It is contrary to natural law to deprive 
any creature of freedom to this extent, but it is 
doubtful if a charge of cruelty could be success- 
fully sustained when the fowl seem healthy and 
contented. An exception might be made of those 
establishments where the birds are deprived of 
light except when feeding. 


* * ** 


Chickens in Bottles. A mid-western chicken 
feed manufacturer has for some years been placing 
baby chicks in large bottles, permitting them to 
grow to maturity in that confined space and using 
them for display purposes in windows to advertise 
his product. Due to the fact that at least one 
prosecution ended in acquittal, it is recommended 
that further criminal proceedings be instituted 
only after consultation with able counsel. There 
can be no conceivable justification for this act, 
and it is felt that financial help to defray cost of 
prosecution will be made available if necessary to 
any society within whose jurisdiction such a display 
is made. 

* * * 

Easter Chicks and Rabbits. Much has been 
written about the abuses attending the practice of 
giving baby chicks and rabbits to children as 
Easter gifts and prohibitory legislation has been and 
is being carefully considered. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that the torture does not exist in selling 
the chicks and rabbits, but comes afterward at the 
hands of the children and in the lack of proper food. 
Ignorance of nourishment needs and failure to 
appreciate the extreme delicacy of the victims are 
the factors responsible for their suffering and 
death. The sale, of course, contributes to an act of 
cruelty, but until the enactment of prohibitory 
laws becomes more or less general, merchants 
within any state refusing to conform would charge 
discrimination if prevented from engaging in the 
traffic. 


Chicks Sent by Mail. Cruelty on a larger scale 
is brought about by the growing custom on the 
part of hatcheries of shipping day-old chicks by 
mail. It is true that they should not be fed for 
twenty-four hours after they are hatched and that 
many of them are delivered before or shortly after 
that period, but it is also a fact that some of them 
are consigned to post offices a travel distance of 
two or more days from point of origin. Additional 
time elapses before they are called for by the ad- 
dressee and if a holiday or Sunday intervenes a still 
more extended starvation period is experienced. 

An Assistant Postmaster General issued the 
following instructions in 1935: 


“The attention of all postal employees is again 
called to the fact that shipments of day-old chicks 
require very careful handling while in transit in the 
mails, and the following rules should be strictly 
observed: 

See that all shipments are definitely and com- 
pletely addressed. 


Do not give food or water to chicks while in 
transit. 


Dispatch as quickly as possible and deliver to 
addressee promptly upon arrival at the office of 
destination. 


Do not place in mail bags or cover with other 
mail matter. 


Always keep parcels right side up and as nearly 
level as possible. 


Do not expose to heat or cold, or place near hot 
pipes, stoves, or radiators. 


Protect them from all extremes of weather. 


Do not change the ventilation by punching addi- 
tional holes in the containers, as it is the shipper’s 
duty to provide proper ventilation. 


Caution mailers as to the possibility of ship- 
ments made on Friday and Saturday reaching 
office of destination on Sunday, when no Sunday 
service is performed, thus necessitating the chicks 
remaining in the post office until the following 
morning. The same is true when shipments are 
made one or two days before a holiday. 


Remember that day-old chicks are mailable only 
when the addressee can be reached before the chicks 
are 72 hours old, and that every shipment must bear 
a special handling stamp and be given the same ex- 
peditious handling, transportation, and delivery 
accorded to mail of the first class.” 


A complaint was made to the Postmaster of the 
Railway Mail Service that in a shipment of one 
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hundred chicks from Clinton, Missouri, in July, 
1942, all were dead on arrival at San Francisco. 
Also that fifty out of one hundred shipped from 
Webster City, Iowa, on July 4, 1942, and an entire 
consignment of one hundred from Appleton City, 
Missouri, were likewise dead on reaching destina- 
tion. A letter sent in answer to this protest by the 
General Manager of The American Humane Asso- 
ciation read in part: 


“While it is true, as mentioned by you, that live 
day-old chicks may be accepted for mailing when 
prepared in prescribed manner and can be delivered 
to addressee within seventy-two hours, this require- 
ment assumes that schedules will be regularly ob- 
served and all connections will be made. As you 
are of course aware, even under normal conditions 
railroad companies cannot always maintain pre- 
scribed schedules of operation and important con- 
nections are sometimes missed. This is a matter 
over which the Department has no control. Every 
possible precaution is taken to see that baby chicks 
are handled with the utmost care and with a view to 
expediting delivery at destination.” 


This proves the impracticability of accepting 
consignments of day-old chicks for delivery within 
seventy-two hours, an unconscionably long time 
in view of information from the United States 
Department of Agriculture that baby chicks will 
not survive more than four days after hatching 
unless fed. It is true that literally millions of 
these birds are carried safely in the mails and de- 
livered in good condition, but the thousands which 
starve en route call for stringent modification and 
strict observance of postal regulations. 


* * * 


Dyed Chicks. The use of vegetable dyes on the 
tips of the feathers of baby chicks is not harmful as 
far as is known, but a metallic solution, especially 
if any of it should reach the tender skin, would 
produce bad results. 


Pe 


Caponizing. Caponizing, or castration, of cock- 
erels is an operation which increases greatly the 
value of these birds as food. It is rather a serious 
operation, because the testicles of a chicken are 
inside the body and the mortality rate is certain 
to be high unless the work is done by an expert. 
This operation is attended by considerable pain 
and should, by all means, be done under local 
anaesthesia. It is a particularly brutal practice 
to strap a cockerel down on a board and cut him 
open, although this method is frequently followed. 


Dogs and Cats 


Considering those societies which handle small 
animals exclusively, animal protective organiza- 
tions deal with more dogs and cats by many hun- 
dreds than other species, but there are compara- 
tively few cases where the degree of cruelty is not 
clearly defined. Denial of food, water, shelter, 
exercise and proper veterinary care when needed, 
abandonment, beating, and other forms of physical 
abuse, embody a large proportion of all mistreat- 
ment met with, and these are readily recognized 
as violations of the anti-cruelty code unless ex- 
tenuating circumstances are involved. 

There are a few items, however, pertaining to 
dogs which will bear special comment: 

Shelter. Protection from weather extremes has 
been discussed in a general sense, but varying con- 
ditions warrant a little more detail where dogs are 
concerned. Natural ability to withstand heat and 
cold due to physical condition and stamina, adapt- 
ability to sudden changes and coat characteristics 
all enter into an appraisal to determine the extent 
of suffering. A dog which has enjoyed the com- 
forts of the home during a part of the day is not, 
in the average case, sufficiently fortified to com- 
fortably endure exposure to low temperatures out- 
side over an extended period. The thickness and 
nature of the coat enters into the calculation of the 
degree of mistreatment involved in warding off 
both cold and exposure to the sun for extended 
periods. ‘These features are merely indicative of 
the sort of thing to be considered in defining cruelty 
due to lack of suitable housing facilities. 


* * * 


Exercise. The anti-cruelty laws deal practically 
exclusively with physical pain and suffering, but 
mental suffering may be permitted to enter the 
picture in the case of a dog chained for an un- 
reasonable period. An old animal may be content 
to remain so confined for hours at a time, while a 
young and more vigorous dog might worry himself 
into a frenzy under exactly the same conditions. 
The natural inclination in the latter case would be 
to order the release of the animal, but a number of 
elements should be considered. Will he run away 
and become lost? Does he chase autos, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, thus creating a traffic hazard or a 
risk to his own life and limb? Has he any vicious 
tendencies? Is he inclined to pick fights with 
other dogs or worry livestock or dig up the neigh- 
bors’ lawns, gardens, or ruin shrubbery? 

If any of these or other complications exist, a 
longer leash, or better yet, a wire stretched between 
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buildings, trees or posts, upon which a ring attached 
to the end of a short chain would move freely as 
shown by the illustration, might solve the prob- 
lem. Weather conditions, absence of shade, avail- 
able water supply, and other vital factors enter 
into an analysis of such a situation for the purpose 
of determining whether an act of cruelty is being 
committed. 
* * * 

Dogs on Running Boards of Automobiles. The 
degree of cruelty, if any, depends upon weather 
conditions, the speed of the automobile, length of 
time so carried, how carried, condition and tem- 
perament of the dog, and other factors. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is a careless practice and deserving 
of severe criticism. : 

Abandonment. Abandonment is specifically 
mentioned as a violation of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Cruelty Laws and of most, if not all, other 
states as well. Unusual conditions may force 
involuntary desertion, but a deliberate act merits 
stern measures. 

* * x 

Dog and Cock Fighting. Contrary to popular 
conception, cock and dog fights are not contests 
reminiscent of more barbarous days. Magazines 
advertising contests, as well as fighting dogs and 
cocks for sale, are published despite the fact that 
most states have enacted prohibitory legislation. 

In order that there may be no feeling that hu- 
mane organizations are concerning themselves too 
extensively about minor details of all that enters 
into animal protection when there are more impor- 
tant things to do, it might be well to stress the fact 
that cockfighting is a major activity with a certain 
so-called sporting fraternity. Many are unaware 
that in preparing a bird for fighting his natural 
spurs are cut down to a mere fraction of their origi- 
nal length, and sharp steel gaffs, an inch or more in 
length, are substituted. To be a witness to the 
bloody spectacle a cockfight presents, or to come 
to first-hand grips with the tearing of flesh, which 
is part of a dog fight, would be all that is needed to 


cause normal people to be willing to endorse whole- 
heartedly any movement to bring about the dis- 
continuance of exhibitions where animals are 
viciously exploited, and the punishment of partici- 
pants to the fullest extent of the law. 


* * *K 


Trained Animal Acts. Animal performances in 
the theatre should be followed closely. While 
many of them seem harmless enough because of the 
known readiness with which a dog can be trained 
to do simple tricks, much cruelty enters into the 
training, especially of wild beasts. 


* * * 


Ear Cropping. The same general comment 
found in the paragraph on Tail Setting on page 
9 applies to ear cropping as well. It is an al- 
together too common practice for laymen to trim 
ears and unless operating under the authority or 
supervision of a qualified veterinary surgeon any 
unproficiency could well be termed mutilation and 
as such be punishable under the anti-cruelty code. 


* * * 


Debarking Dogs. Debarking, or the operation 
for the removal of vocal cords of dogs, is sometimes 
performed on the theory that it will permit the 
retention of otherwise congenial pets which cannot 
be prevented from barking excessively, much to the 
annoyance of neighbors. The term “debarking” 
is a misnomer in that it is seldom possible to com- 
pletely eliminate sound production, and, although 
volume is decreased, a peculiar and far more an- 
noying cry follows each attempt to bark. The 
League, and all humane organizations, are opposed 
to this operation. There are extremely few, if 
any, dogs which cannot be trained to stop excessive 
barking if patient, energetic measures are em- 
ployed. 

* * * 

Tattooing. Tattooing of dogs and poultry is 
practiced as a means of identification. It facili- 
tates the identy of stolen property. The tattooing 
process is not painless, as is generally claimed. 
The tattooed area is inflamed for several days fol- 
lowing the operation. Nose and paw prints are 
being scientifically developed to the point where 
they will probably supersede all other means of 
identification of dogs. 


ie ee 


Pet Shops. Despite the good care given them, 
a certain number of the dogs and cats coming to 
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animal welfare organizations develop disease after 
placement in homes. It would be folly to charge 
neglect on the part of the owner of a pet shop in 
every case where an animal he has sold becomes 
sick. There are poor pet shops, however, as well 
as those of the better type, and all should be in- 
spected regularly. Clean quarters, exercise, proper 
feeding and watering and attention to the vital 
needs of all creatures on hand should be insisted 
upon. ‘To the roadside animal marts and to the 
fly-by-night sort of emporium special attention 
should be given and people urged to patronize the 
reliable kennels and shops, in preference to the 
places of doubtful reputation, as a means of con- 


trol. 
k ok Ok 


Vivisection and Experimentation. If all scien- 
tists were of the old family-doctor type, gentle and 
kindly and loath to hurt or harm any creature, 
man or beast, and experimentation on animals 
confined exclusively to them, the question would 
not be so acute. Unfortunately there is grave 
danger that they are in the minority. 

There are many indications that little compas- 
sion for animal victims is held by many men of 
high professional standing or by many medical 
students and others engaged in research. It is not 
too much to ask that the right to experiment be re- 
stricted to those who have a definite goal in view. 
It is not too much to ask that useless repetition be 
forbidden. It is not too much to ask that if prac- 
tice surgery on live bodies is necessary, complete 
anaesthesia be compulsory and that the animal be 
not permitted to regain consciousness. Anything 
which honest investigation proves to be unneces- 
sary or unnecessarily cruel should be banished, but 
the law as it now stands does not include any of 


these restrictions. 
k ok Ok 


Birds 


In Public Places. Complaints are made regu- 
larly regarding caged birds in hotel and theatre 
lobbies and restaurants, but, unless neglect is a 
factor or they indicate that the temperature is 
uncomfortably high, that dangerous drafts prevail 
or that their eyes are adversely affected by continu- 
ous bright lights, or other bad conditions exist, a 
charge of cruelty can hardly be entertained. 


* * * 


Nail and Bill Trimming. Owners can and 
should be compelled to have toe nails trimmed 
when they have grown to the point where comfort- 


able roosting becomes difficult and to have bills 
pared when cracking seed becomes uphill work. 
Both of these operations should be done by an 
expert. Nails cropped too closely can induce dan- 
gerous hemorrhage and amateur bill trimming can 
result in permanent disablement and starvation. 


*k ok x 


Sanitation. Cages which are permitted to re- 
main filthy beyond a reasonable period contribute 
to vermin infestation and disease, and such neglect 
can be held to constitute mistreatment. 


* * * 


Wild Life 

Conservation in all its phases is being given 
more attention than ever before. State depart- 
ments of fish and game are continually on the alert 
to detect violations of the hunting and fishing stat- 
utes. In the opinion of many these laws are, for 
the most part, far too liberal. They limit the 
definition of what can be legally considered cruelty. 


Kk ok Ok 


Trapping. ‘The use of the steel trap is ac- 
companied by so much barbarity that it demands 
first consideration in the wild life field. While 
some progress has been made in designing a more 
humane device which can be as readily carried and 
set as traps now in general use, advance in this 
direction has been lamentably slow. 


* * *K 


Trap Shooting. The use of live pigeons is legal- 
ized in some states, but it has been held that failure 
to promptly kill maimed birds when possible to 
retrieve them is a violation of the law. 


* * * 


Goldfish 


Oxygen Needs. When there is insufficient oxy- 
gen in the water in a bowl or aquarium the fish 
will come to the surface to breathe. This danger 
signal must be heeded. Oxygen starvation cannot 
be avoided unless as large a surface area as possible 
is provided. ‘The ordinary bowl with its narrow 
neck cannot be too harshly condemned, and its 
use should be discouraged unless only partially 
filled, thus providing a large surface area. A 
straight-sided aquarium with the top fully open is 
the best guarantee of healthy fish and failure to 
provide some such container, or to adopt the sug- 
gestion just made, means mistreatment. The 
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temperature of the water also helps to control the 
amount of dissolved air—the cooler the water, the 
larger the capacity for absorbing oxygen. Plants of 
high oxygenating power prove helpful. 


any ar 


Feeding. It should be kept in mind that by 
nature fish are always hungry and that a moder- 
ately hungry fish is a healthy one. They should 
never get enough to satisfy their appetites com- 
pletely, especially after they are one year of age. 
There is no rule which can be applied to all times 
and conditions. 

Because it is a cold-blooded creature, all of a 
fish’s functions are controlled by temperature. 
The colder the surroundings, the slower it func- 
tions; consequently, less food is necessary. Un- 
like warm-blooded animals, food does not increase 
their ability to withstand cold; it merely overloads 
their systems with substances which, because of 
their slowed bodily functions, become toxic. 

When the temperature of the water is 60° or 
above, they should be fed once daily; at 5oLELO 
60°, every other day is sufficient; whereas when 
the temperature is from 40° to 55°, one feeding 
every three to six days is adequate. This rule 
must, of course, be tempered with judgment. 

A meal should be small enough to be completely 
consumed in five minutes. Any food remaining 
after that length of time should be removed except 
in the case of growing fish. The quantity of 
food is of paramount importance. A fish fed the 
proper amount of poor food will be healthier than 


one fed an improper quantity of good food. Sur-. 


plus tends to cloud the water. 

There is considerable controversial opinion as 
to the most satisfactory diet for aquarium fish. 
Almost without exception, however, they require 
variety. In other words, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances are required. While the most 
commonly known fish food is the white wafer made 
of egg white and rice flour, this is probably too 
limited in its content. A granulated fish food 
containing dried insects, meat, fish roe, flour, 
dried fish and other ingredients is not so limited 
and can be procured at most pet shops. 

Cooked oatmeal, salted as for the family break- 
fast, is a suitable food, particularly for growing 
fish. It should be given to young fish in such 
quantity as to permit all-day feeding, but the 
excess should be removed at night. For fish un- 
der three months of age, the oatmeal should be 
strained through cheesecloth to take out the 
coarse particles. In their second year of life they 


may also be fed in this manner with a relatively 
smaller amount given. 

Dried bread crumbs, particularly whole wheat, 
are good food for goldfish and may be used satis- 
factorily as a temporary diet. Bits of scrambled 
egg occasionally are recommended. By mixing a 
little cooked cereal with it before scrambling, a 
more completely balanced diet is produced. Of 
course, this should be somewhat broken up before 
being fed. 

Finely chopped lettuce and boiled spinach may 
also be given. Dried cereals should be scalded 
just before being fed so that they will not swell 
and produce indigestion after being swallowed. 
A pinch of table salt or Epsom salts may be given 
occasionally to supply mineral needs. 


* * * 


The above, taken in its entirety from the No- 
vember, 1939, issue of OuR FourRFooTED FRIENDS, 
is included principally because fish, turtles, lob- 
sters—reptiles in general—are so often considered 
unimportant in the list of sentient creatures that 
even those whose specific duty it is to see to their 
care do not familiarize themselves with vital 
details concerning them. It is a well-established 
fact that they are not highly susceptible to pain, 
at least as compared to man and other warm- 
blooded animals. 

Therefore, the man who prosecutes before a jury 
a case in which a human being is charged with 
cruelty to a fish or reptile would find the going 
hard. Even herpetologists differ as to the defini- 
tion of cruelty or mistreatment. While some claim 
that covering a turtle’s shell with oil paint prevents 
it from growing while the body within continues 
to develop, with attending torture due to cramp- 
ing, others dismiss the idea with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Most hold that dropping a lobster in 
a pot of boiling water causes death so completely 
and instantaneously as to preclude sensation of 
any pronounced character. Due to natural fast- 
ing proclivities, doubt has been cast upon the 
theory that small turtles, alligators and chamele- 
ons suffer when sent long distances by mail. Be 
that as it may, in the opinion of the law these crea- 
tures have been established as animals—the same 
kingdom in which human beings are classified. 


ear eee 


The Story of “Mary Ellen” 


Although the story of “Mary Ellen” has been 
told often, it will bear repeating in that it seems 
to be the first instance in which the kinship be- 
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tween man and animals was legally recognized 
and established. 

In 1873, seven years after the founding of the 
first society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals in the United States, Mrs. Etta Angell 
Wheeler, a social worker in the New York slums, 
learned of extreme cruelty to a child at the hands 
of foster parents. This was in the days when any 
family interference was interpreted as a violation 
of the sanctity of the home. Repeated appeals to 
police and the courts met with the same response: 
“There is no law for the protection of children.” 

In desperation, Mrs. Wheeler laid the case be- 
fore Henry Bergh, the founder of the American 
S.P.C.A., who said: ‘The child is an animal. 
If there is no legal protection for her as a human 
being, she is at least entitled to the rights of the 
dog in the street.” ‘Mary Ellen’s”’ torturers 
were arrested, tried and convicted on a charge of 
cruelty to animals. 

The details of the case were widely published 
and led to the enactment of a law designed to 
protect children and to the formation of the first 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
in the world. 

* ok Ok 

The most violent forms of abuse are indulged 
in the heat of passion or by the individual with 
heartless or moronic tendencies. It is interesting 
to note that poverty contributes only in a rela- 
tively small way to animal problems. Although 
there are exceptions, usually in the home which 
may be humble and the fare meager the tendency 
to share what is available with the family dog or 
cat is heart-warming. 

In the beginning of this article reference was 
made to discomfort as differentiated from cruelty. 
Let it again be emphasized that humane organiza- 
tions should be vitally interested in every condi- 
tion or situation involving an animal. The basic 
causes of mistreatment are thoughtlessness, igno- 
rance, carelessness, cruel or moronic tendencies, 
greed, passion, and poverty—in about that order. 

The table on page 22 does not cover every act 
or omission which can be defined as cruelty, nor 
does it include every underlying cause of mistreat- 
ment. For instance, “wrong environment” could 
be listed as being responsible for the plight of a 
large dog in a small home where comforts and 
care are provided, but where exercise facilities 
are non-existent. The tabulation is interesting 
because it indicates that thoughtlessness, igno- 
rance and carelessness, or a combination of the 
three, are the motivating traits responsible for the 
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largest variety of cases discovered by or referred 
to animal protective organizations. 

Of course, many chronically careless and igno- 
rant offenders are met who understand nothing 
but force and must be treated accordingly, but in 
a general sense they are all susceptible to peace- 
able correction. This signifies the value of hu- 
mane education and the missionary type of work 
which has grown in popularity in recent years. 

In point of the number of animals involved and 
downright agony endured for many continuous 
hours, rather than in the varied nature of abuses, 
greed, or, to be more specific, hunger for profits 
and the effort to process meat at low cost, is re- 
sponsible for the cruelty of greatest magnitude. 

Failure to simplify methods of manufacture 
and distribution of any commodity would add to 
its cost to the consumer. The assembly line has 
placed the automobile, electric refrigerator, radio, 
and other articles within the reach of the average 
family. The efficiency which has brought this 
about is rightly praised, but when the product 
under development is capable of sense perception 
the price demanded in suffering that man may be 
fed and clothed at least cost is high indeed. 

Much of the misery currently inflicted in mar- 
keting and processing meat, however, may well be 
removed by the same agency which gave it birth. 
It has been recognized that deaths, bruises, broken 
bones and kindred results of maltreatment add 
millions to the price the consumer pays for live- 
stock products. Many of the causes of this loss 
specified in the paragraph on Transportation 
Abuses on page 13 are preventable. Sound busi- 
ness sagacity demands that they be eliminated. 
It has likewise been realized that heavy monetary 
loss has been experienced in shipping immature 
calves instead of holding them until they have at- 
tained a weight which carries with it sufficient 
stamina to enable them to withstand the rigors of 
lengthy journeys by rail and truck. 

Electric stunning prior to slaughter is by no 
means a dead issue. Serious obstacles still in the 
way of this hoped-for reform will almost certainly 
be eliminated by a combination of mechanical and 
scientific ingenuity. 

Thus, it will be seen that the trend is toward the 
elimination of the greatest cruelty. It should be 
added that the packers, railroads, agricultural 
interests, and other agencies financially concerned, 
are seeking to end or at least to modify it greatly 
by participating wholeheartedly in a program 
sponsored jointly by livestock loss prevention 
boards and animal protection associations. 
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THE CAUSES OF MISTREATMENT ARE MANY AND VARIED. THIS TABLE 
INTENDED SIMPLY TO INDICATE IN A GENERAL WAY THE HUMAN 
WEAKNESSES AND CONDITIONS WHICH UNDERLIE ABUSE 


NATURE OF ABUSE 


for Profits) 


Cruel or Moronic 
Tendencies 


Thoughtlessness 
Ignorance 
Carelessness 
Greed (Hunger 
Passion 


Overdriving 

Overloading 

Overworking 

Driving When Unfit for Labor 

Poor-fitting Harness 

Flapping: Blindersereee eae Gee eee ees 
Tight Straps and Gbeinseesss vere oe. eee 
Tight-fitting, Worn or Smooth Shoes.......... 
Jerking Reins 

Rough Driving 

Harsh: Bites, eee. a ee ee ee 
Tight Cheek: Reinsshe eee ecu eee ee eee 
Denial of Shelter and Protection from Weather 
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Unsanitary Conditions 7-e...2 ee ee ee eee 
Abandonment 


Denalorheasonable: Gare essen nnn 


BET See ee: 


Deprivation of Necessary Sustenance 


Improper Bedding, Watering, Grooming............ 
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Lack of Exercise 

Torture 

Torment 

Beating 

Mutilating 

Unjustifiable Killing 

Horse and Dog Racing { Differentiate between pure 


. exploitation and sport. ..... 


Horse and Dog Shows 
Tail Setting 
Ear Cropping 


Rodeos 


Transportation Abuses 


Immature Calves 


i i a a eS 
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Spaying (15) 

Poultry se etna Noe Ae a oe are ee ge 

emeportation (15) — Rough Handling 
and Locking Wings (15) — Plucking (15) 
— Battery Chickens (16) — Chickens in 
Bottles (16) — Easter Chicks and Rab- 
bits (16) — Chicks Sent by Mail (Postal 
Regulations) (16) — Dyed Chicks (17) 
— Caponizing (17) 

Dogs and Cats ; 

Shelter (17) — Rvercise ( (17) — = Tres on 
running boards of automobiles (18) — 
Abandonment (18)— Dog and Cock 
Fighting (18) — Trained Animal Acts 
(18) — Ear Cropping (18) — Debarking 
Dogs (18) — Tattooing (18) — Pet Shops 
(18) — Vivisection and Experimentation 
(19) 

Birds . Pre BS fie: sina 
In Public Blaceem (19) — Nail and Bill 
Trimming (19) — Sanitation (19) 

Wild Life . 
Trapping (19) — 

Goldfish 

Oxygen Needs (19) — Pheetine (20) 

Conclusion 
Painting the Jhalk i anita: (20) - — Do 
lobsters feel pain? (20) — Animals and 
man classified as animals (20) — The 
Story of Mary Ellen (20) — Basic causes 
of mistreatment (21) — Electric stun- 
ning (21) — Misery in marketing and 
processing meat (21) — Chart of causes 
of mistreatment (22) 


Trap Shoot ing ( 19) 
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cAnimal ‘Rescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver Street, Boston, MassacHusETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGeR Ernst 


Secretary: Miss HELEN LeiGuton Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarRreEN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Maximilian Agassiz, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, 
John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss 
Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward 
T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are 
maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Chelseas fiction triad seep. Oe 50 Fourth Street]  “WestiLynit.. eee ee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedhamor.., Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Capeced 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street ig 

Roxburysvicdane ate eee 19 Lambert Avenue Eastham «om Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
South End.............109 Northampton Street West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES of 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Liles yin «eet Sean oe 0.00 In one Bayinent 
$ Pay To the ANiMAL Rescur LeaGue or Boston 
Suppottins icc. beta 25.00 annoalls : 
ae I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
Contributing) a.)5 «...ct)) 4 10.00 annually 
d SP eae ail cig hes ee || fo dollars, and the real estate 
ACTIVES). fens Bea 5.00 annually f : : 
le Ih situzted at INO...) eens Street, in the city 
ASSOCIATE. sts Sida 99 ie se epmaat 9. Cor town) of...) scnusdouns 
JUNIOL Fy ks ao ee es .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 
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